DEMOCRACY  WITHIN  DEMOCRACY
Coleridge's friend, Daniel Stuart of the Morning Post
and the Courier] who saw that a daily newspaper could
become self-supporting by means of the advertise-
ments it carried, instead of depending upon a govern-
ment subvention. Thus, the establishment of a Tree
Press5 was, in fact, the successful establishment of
newspapers dependent upon advertisement revenue.
By the characteristic paradox of capitalist enter-
prise, the same mechanism which originally served to
assert a new and real liberty, became in course of time
the instrument of a new bondage. Whereas in the
early nineteenth century the independence and
seriousness of a newspaper attracted the advertisers,
who were individual men with liberal' inclinations
and tastes of their own (including a taste for thought-
fulness and independence), now in the twentieth
century the necessity of attracting advertising revenue
has become primary. Owing to the change in our
economic system, expenditure on advertising is no
longer in the control of individuals but of corporations,
and the primary necessity of attracting it precludes
striving for journalistic independence. Nothing can
be allowed to stand in the way of vast circulation; and
since tKe only source of vast circulation is the huge
semi-literate public created by the Education Act of
1870, independence and thoughtfulness are increas-
ingly at a discount.
Thus the actual condition comprehended in the
phrase cthe freedom of the Press' in mid-Victorian
times is entirely different from the condition compre-
hended in the phrase to-day. Indeed during the
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